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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

The Sciences of the Ideal. Josiah Royce. Science, N. S., XX, 510, pp. 
449-462. 

The present address aims to explain what scientific interests are com- 
mon to the work of philosophers and mathematicians. In general, all the 
sciences of the normative division are concerned with ideal as distinct 
from physical truth. Pure mathematics is concerned with the investigation 
of the logical consequences of certain exactly statable postulates, freely 
chosen, and not necessarily bearing on practical life, though never trivial 
or capricious. Philosophy, on the other hand, seeks to unify our knowledge, 
to comprehend its sources, meaning, and relation to the whole of human 
life. The two are not sharply contrasted, however ; the mathematician 
deals only with significant postulates, and the philosopher, in reflecting on 
the significance of fundamental ideas, must inquire into their logical con- 
sequences. The value or significance of an idea or theory depends on its 
place in the whole organized system of human ideas. Hence arises the 
problem of the categories : On what group of concepts do the other con- 
cepts of human science logically depend ? In the comparatively new field 
of modern logic, through the joint work of mathematicians and philos- 
ophers, a flood of new light on this problem has been obtained. On the 
mathematical side, the reexamination of fundamental postulates and axioms 
has shown how few and how simple are the conceptions and postulates on 
which the actual edifice of exact science rests, and has exhibited them in 
a new light. On the philosophical side, modern logic, including symbolic 
logic and the logic of scientific method, is rapidly approaching new solu- 
tions of the problem of the fundamental nature and the logic of relations. 
These researches of modern logic, abstract though they seem, are already 
developing the most interesting and unexpected relations to widely divergent 
fields. Thus the formal nature of the self is seen to be related to the 
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mathematical concept of the series of ordinal numbers ; Cantor's modern 
theory of infinite collections leads to a complete revision of the argument 
of the Kantian mathematical antinomies ; and the mathematical theory of 
groups seems to shed new light on the psychological nature of the aesthetic 
object. Further developments along these lines may be expected in all 
branches of philosophy. In short, the problem of the categories, funda- 
mental to all the mathematical and philosophical sciences, can be solved 
only by the cooperation of the philosophers and the mathematicians. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

Le paralogisme psycho-physiologique. H. Bergson. Rev. deMet., XII, 
6, pp. 895-908. 

We may describe external objects from either of two mutually exclusive 
points of view : idealism, for which they are representations, or realism, 
for which they are things. The hypothesis of psychophysical parallelism, 
that to a given cerebral state corresponds a parallel or equivalent psychic 
state, cannot be consistently stated from either of these points of view ; it 
involves a confusion of the two, an unconscious passing from one to the 
other. For consistent idealism the brain state is itself a representation, 
and hence cannot be the source of the other representations, or ' equiv- 
alent ' or ' parallel ' to them. For realism, on the other hand, external 
objects form a continuous system of relations, of interacting powers and 
forces ; here, again, the cerebral state is but a part, and cannot cause the 
whole, or be equivalent to it. The reconciliation of the two points of view 
in the parallelistic hypothesis is merely apparent. The illusion is favored 
by several assumptions, including (1) the idea of a cerebral soul, i. e., a 
concentration of the faculty of representation in the cortex, (2) the idea that 
all causality is of the mathematico-mechanical type, (3) the idea that a 
simple process of abstraction will suffice to change our concrete represen- 
tations into colorless things-in-themselves, and (4) the idea that if two 
wholes are connected, every part of the one is connected with some definite 

part of the other. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

Le parallelisme psycho-physique et ses consequences. A. Godfernaux. 
Rev. Ph., XXIX, 10, pp. 329-352 ; 11, pp. 482-504. 

In its perfect form parallelism has not yet been defined. All of the 
many and contradictory varieties rest, however, on the theories of autom- 
atism and epiphenomenalism. All of its forms fall into one of three main 
divisions. The first attributes consciousness to all phenomena of life ; 
wherever there is life there is consciousness. The second supposes con- 
sciousness to appear only when certain conditions are present ; e.g., when 
adaptation to new conditions is required, as opposed to the simple reflex. 
The last form reduces consciousness to a single zone, clear but limited, as 
represented by an act of choice. Regarded in one way, mind cannot be 
regarded other than as a force, and this leads back to the theory of con- 
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sciousness as an epiphenomenon ; while, if thus regarded, we ascribe to it 
properties resembling those of an organized body. The causes for this 
conception are two, psychological and historical. Thought invariably 
seems to be the antecedent, hence the cause of our acts. We transform 
the motive series into the conscious series. The historical prejudice that 
body is inferior to mind comes about through ancient theology ; the belief 
in the immortality of the soul strengthens the doctrine. In order to work, 
any hypothesis must account for the 'freedom of the will.' Under the 
doctrine of the transcendent there is no physiological equivalent of freedom, 
i. e., no corporeal phenomenon or freeing of energy, — things which paral- 
lelism posits. Parallelism says the free act is a readaptation and move- 
ments have no antecedents. Freedom is then a property of the body, not 
of mind. The birth of the doctrine of the transcendent is due to the histor- 
ical precedence of this apparent freedom, and it really falls under the 
domain of the church in the form of grace. It implies that the destiny of 
the mind is different from that of the body, for the mind represents the 
interest and appeals of the supernatural. The principle of heterogeneity 
works within limits between automatism and epiphenomenalism. This, 
together with plain facts, supports parallelism. The consciousness of autom- 
atism is complete, except for the active, self-knowing, self-feeling thing, 
epiphenomenon, and epiphenomenon means nothing without its substratum, 
corporeal automatism. The doctrine of epiphenomenalism and automatism 
are then complementary. Emotions are responsible for images and their 
arrangement. There are no laws in psychology, only sequential relations. 
Corporeal concomitants sometimes seem to disappear in the more complex 
mental states ; but they are always present in one form or another, e. g., 
the sign or cry. Here the emotion loses its name in becoming a sign. 
Abstractions begin with the use of the sign. Each thought is accom- 
panied in the brain or peripheral sense organ by a more or less reduced 
movement. When no muscular movement results, there are always inter- 
cellular changes in the brain. Hence the principle of heterogeneity works 
throughout, and this complementariness of epiphenomenalism and automa- 
tism results in a positivism which says that corporeal phenomena and con- 
sciousness are neither the cause of the other, but the conditions. 

J. H. Coffin. 

Mind and Body in Recent Psychology. A. E. Taylor. Mind, 52, pp. 
476-508. 

This article contains a modified restatement of the doctrine of interaction, 
and an examination of the parallelistic arguments of Stout, Ebbinghaus, 
and Munsterberg. The argument is ruled out that, since immediate experi- 
ence gives no distinction between mind and body, there can be no ques- 
tion of interaction. This appeal to immediate experience must undo all 
previous scientific constructions, since the distinction is essential to science. 
The real problem is, in Miinsterberg's words, not to find the connection 
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between physical and psychical, but to invent a connection adapted to the 
needs of science. Three main arguments are given for interaction. First, 
the connection actually found is always between two psycho-physical states. 
No negative instances occur where the sequence is merely physical or 
merely psychical. If it is urged that this does not affect the double-aspect 
theory, it may be replied that such a view involves a point-to-point cor- 
respondence, which does not exist. Further, on the double-aspect theory, 
one series must be mechanical and one teleological, which makes an exact 
parallelism impossible. If both are either teleological or mechanical, the 
reason for denying interaction breaks down, since both series are admitted 
to be of the same nature. But if both be teleological, parallelism cannot 
hold, for the possibility of satisfactory construction of the physical in me- 
chanical terms, implies a difference in level of purposiveness which bars 
out one-to-one correspondence. The argument that interaction is unintel- 
ligible can only mean that it cannot be stated in purely physical or purely 
psychical terms. The chief argument against interaction is that based on 
the principle of conservation. This principle, however, states nothing as 
to the actual transformation within the system, but merely asserts the quan- 
titative, constancy of the total amount of energy. But the very fact that a 
psycho-physical theory is compatible with a merely mechanical view of the 
universe, must prove it inadequate as an explanation of purpose and sig- 
nificance. Hence the alleged incompatibility with the system of mechan- 
ical hypotheses, urged against interaction, seems to the author an argument 
in favor of interaction. He himself holds that the physical series is a de- 
graded form of teleological sequence, and that hence interaction is the nat- 
ural relation to assume. Stout's position is next examined. Stout objects 
to interaction on the ground that causation involves the possibility of equat- 
ing the factors of effect and cause, i. e., the effect must contain no qualita- 
tively new element. But how, on this assumption, can the psychical 
sequence of qualities correspond to the merely physical series ? Or how 
can causal connection hold within the psychical series itself? Ebbinghaus 
rejects interaction as involving extreme indeterminism, but rests his case 
chiefly on an uncritical acceptance of the conservation argument. He 
shows neither that change in direction involves change in amount of en- 
ergy, nor that compensation for disturbance is impossible. The one pos- 
sibility of interaction which he admits, i. e. , that mental action is a form of 
energy, shows a lack of philosophic insight. Munsterberg's arguments 
the author would, on the contrary, admit as sound, could the premises be 
accepted. On Munsterberg' s assumption, the problem is not to discover the 
relation existing between realities, but to invent a connection between the 
products of elaborate transformations of reality. Connection between 
mental states can only be effected through the body, for causality implies 
persistent identity and quantitative equivalence. If the principle of con- 
servation is accepted as part of the general postulate that all explanation 
shall be mechanical, it is a consequence of the epistemological assumptions 
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which he has adopted. Parallelism is consistently accepted by Miinster- 
berg in order to account for the connection between mental states them- 
selves. The author rejects the fundamental assumption, however, that scien- 
tific description is limited to atomic analysis, and the consequent necessity 
of describing psychic life in merely mechanical terms. Munsterberg's own 
attempt so to limit psychology is unsuccessful ; for selective attention and 
purposiveness are finally reintroduced into his system in a biological dis- 
guise. Further, his account of the brain as a unique individual object of 
experience would seem to identify it with mind, and so to make parallelism 
unmeaning. In conclusion, the author states that interaction is advocated 
as working-hypothesis only, and is not intended as a final account of 
reality. He accepts it in preference to parallelism, because the latter 
seems arbitrarily to reject the existence of human purposiveness as more 
than illusion. Grace Mead Andrus. 

Conceptions and Misconceptions of Consciousness. Ralph Barton Perry. 
Psych. Rev., XI, 4-5, pp. 282-296. 

The aim of the article is to criticise and define the term ' consciousness ' 
and its employment in metaphysics. In the idea of seeming or appear- 
ance, which arises even in primitive experience, is implicit the recognition 
of objects as dependent on our knowledge of them. Experience is contin- 
ually self-corrective. The standpoint which is valid in experience is the 
survivor and judge of a series of corrected and discredited experiences 
which are recognized as subjective, in contrast to objectivity of the stand- 
ard and valid experience. In the light of these facts, consciousness may be 
defined properly as experience relative to a point of view which has been 
transcended in a concrete and objective experience. Such a theory, em- 
ployed in metaphysics, has led to the conception of an indefinitely extended 
series of corrected experiences. This results in scepticism. Being is mere 
seeming, and knowledge concerns only invalid experience. Transcen- 
dental idealism, on the other hand, leads from such an impossible relativ- 
ity to the antithetical conception of a last correcting and completed experi- 
ence. This implies an absolute consciousness for which being could not be 
seeming. But if consciousness is essentially relative experience, to speak of 
an absolute consciousness is absurd. Kantian idealism made consciousness 
the constitutive principle of objectivity and restricted knowledge to the 
phenomenal realm. Such a consciousness cannot transcend subjectivity, 
since the noumenal world is defined to escape its grasp. Moreover, truth 
cannot be defined as the synthetic activity of thought, except through an 
identification of the knowing with the object of knowledge. And truth is 
not constituted by our knowing of it. The only escape from subjective 
idealism is to deny consciousness as the general form of being, and to re- 
gard the terminus of thought as a thing not constituted by that thought. 
Consciousness is experience relative to the self as distinguished from valid 
objective experience. Mary Winifred Sprague. 
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La logique des sentiments. Th. Ribot. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 6, pp. 587-611 ; 
7, pp. 38-71. 

I. Les ilements constitutifs. The logic of feeling is concerned with that 
part of the affective life in which the succession of states of consciousness 
is determined by the affective disposition with reference to some end. 
In primitive man affective reason is wholly undifferentiated from the intel- 
lectual type, both being merged in a kind of rudimentary practical reason, 
in which perceptions and images constitute middle terms leading to a desired 
result, the conclusion. With experience these processes become differen- 
tiated into two kinds : those leading to a successful result, and those issuing 
in failure. Following this separation, objective reason, i. e., processes 
conforming to the nature of things, gradually appears as distinct from 
processes having only probable conclusions. Finally, through the aid of in- 
struments and the growth of capacity for abstraction, intellectual reason is 
completely distinguished. Along with this development of intellectual reason , 
the growth of affective reason also takes place. While both types of reason 
are practical in genesis, the reason of feeling remains directly conditioned 
throughout by practical needs. That is, in many cases where intellectual 
reason is unable to supply the middle terms necessary to reach a desired 
conclusion, these terms are directly supplied by the affective disposition 
without reference to the objective validity of their connections. The terms 
used in affective reason consist chiefly of concepts or judgments having an 
affective coefficient. While it may be true that in all reasoning the terms 
have an affective element, in the cases under consideration this element 
becomes predominant, and that of representation serves merely to give 
concrete form to the feeling. It follows from this that the two types of 
reason are distinguished merely by the degree of affective tone. The gen- 
eral terms used in affective reason are judgments of value, which modern 
logicians regard as forming a class coordinate with existential or descriptive 
judgments. In general, a concept of value contains two elements, repre- 
sentation and affection. The one is constant and objective ; the other, 
variable and subjective. The domain of affective reason is determined by 
that of intellectual reason, or, in other words, by the body of established 
knowledge. It occupies the remaining ground, and is the sphere of the 
variable and subjective. Evaluations may be moral, social, aesthetic, re- 
ligious, etc. ; but they are always the product of special qualities of a people, 
an epoch, or an individual, and cannot, except through illusion, be gen- 
eralized as objectively valid. Affective reason may be divided into two 
classes, based respectively on desire and on belief. The first corresponds 
roughly to induction, and the second to deduction. The principle which 
governs both classes is the principle of finality, which means that the series 
of middle terms is always determined by an end. In this, affective reason 
differs from the intellectual type, in whose processes the conclusion is con- 
ditioned by the series ; while, in the latter, the series is conditioned by the 
conclusion. Affective reason may be further distinguished by the inap- 
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plicability of the principle of contradiction. Desires and beliefs which, 
when objectively regarded, appear as contradictory, may exist together. 
Even if two ends proposed tend to destroy each other, the opposition is 
one of fact and not of logical contradiction. 

II. Ses principals formes. Five types of affective reason may be dis- 
tinguished, which, however, are neither mutually exclusive nor exhaustive. 
They are : (i) the reason of passion, (2) unconscious reason, (3) the 
reason of imagination, (4) the reason of justification, and (5) a mixed or 
composite form. (1) The reason of passion, which is to be distinguished 
from emotion by its permanence and stability, is the simplest and purest 
type of affective reason. It differs from association only in that its process 
is determined by an end. In three of its forms, timidity, love, and jealousy, 
a series of middle terms, judgments of value, are seen to be conditioned 
by an end posited in advance. (2) While the existence of unconscious 
processes is not established, nor any hypothesis regarding them generally 
accepted, certain facts of the affective life, notably conversion and affective 
transformations, may be explained by assuming the existence of uncon- 
scious processes. In conversion, a fundamental change in values occurs, 
based on a partial alteration of personality in its affective elements. This may 
be explained by the assumption that a sum of unconscious judgments, con- 
verging towards the same end, has resulted in the adoption of a new ideal, 
which in turn conditions new judgments of value. Transformations from 
one particular emotion to another may be considered as taking place 
through unconscious reasoning by analogy. (3) The reason of imagina- 
tion, or the affective reason of discovery, is the most complete and impor- 
tant type. It is to be distinguished from imagination proper by the presence 
of important affective elements. Beliefs and ideas concerning a future life 
furnish examples of this form. The character of the imagined future life is 
determined by desires and aspirations, and varies with the nature of the 
individual. The art of divination is a response to a desire for revelation, 
for whose satisfaction the processes of intellectual reason are inadequate. 
The desire for this revelation engenders belief, and means are adopted 
without regard to their objective validity, but rather because of individual 
tastes and predilections. (4) The reason of justification is also plainly 
teleological, and in spite of some appearance of rationality, belongs to 
affective reason. It is employed daily in practical morality, and is often 
used in theology to account for evil. Allied to this is the reason of conso- 
lation, which arises from a need of compensating for misfortune by artificial 
means. (5) Mixed or composite reason approaches most nearly the intel- 
lectual type, and differs from the other forms of affective reason by its 
greater deliberateness and lack of spontaneity. It is the reasoning of the 
special pleader, and aims at demonstration. Unlike rational demonstra- 
tion, however, which pursues a fixed course regardless of practical conse- 
quences, it is directed solely toward some desired practical result, usually 
persuasion, which it seeks to attain by appeal to feeling as well as to reason. 
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It differs from the other forms of affective reason in being social rather than 
individual in its appeal. After having given this separate study of the 
principal forms of affective reason, it remains to trace these forms to their 
origin. The logic of reason has arisen from the need of adaptation to an 
external world. At first purely practical, it has become speculative in 
character. The logic of feeling has also arisen from imperious needs, but 
has remained wholly practical and teleological. These needs are of two 
kinds : the need of conservation, and the need of expansion or develop- 
ment of the individual. The types arising from the first need are the pas- 
sive forms of the reason of passion, the reason of justification, and of conso- 
lation. These tend toward defense. On the other hand are the active 
forms of the reason of passion, of unconscious reason, of imagination, and 
the mixed type. These serve purposes of development. 

Grace Mead Andrus. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
L 'amnesie et la dissociation des souvenirs par /' emotion. P. Janet. J. 

de Psych., I, 5, pp. 417-453- 

Believing that an examination of the peculiar derangements of memory due 
to violent emotion will throw light on the nature of emotion itself, J. resumes 
his studies of amnesia with observations on a new patient. This patient, 
in consequence of the physical exhaustion and the extreme emotion attend- 
ant on the death of her mother, has developed various symptoms of hys- 
teria. The disorder presents alternating phases of systematic amnesia and 
hypermnesia, both affecting the same set of memory images, i. e., those as- 
sociated with the initial emotional shock of the derangement. Having 
effected the restoration of memory in the case of a similar patient by treat- 
ment of the hypermnesic phase of the disorder, J. here pursues the alter- 
nate method of suppressing the hypermnesic phenomena through the 
systematic modification of the amnesia of his patient. The treatment con- 
sists in the direction of the association of ideas through suggestion, in emo- 
tional appeal, and in concentration of attention and effort, induced in the 
patient while in a state of hypnosis. In the restoration of recollection the 
following features are noteworthy. First, the control of memory images as- 
sociated with strong emotions, especially with the initial emotion of the 
derangement, is the most difficult to restore, attempted recollection fre- 
quently ending in an hysterical attack, in which the memory images in- 
volved appear, not voluntarily, but automatically, as hallucinations. 
Secondly, at the moment of the re-establishment of control over these 
more difficult passages of memory, the patient is subject to motor distur- 
bances and violent pains in the head. Thirdly, any new emotional excite- 
ment brings on a relapse. Lastly, the restoration of the power of recollec- 
tion, i. e., the suppression of the amnesia, is attended by the gradual 
disappearance of the parallel hypermnesia. From these facts J. draws 
two conclusions. First, the correlation of emotion and the disorganiza- 
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tion of recollection is evident. Second, hypermnesia and amnesia are 
closely coordinated aspects of the same derangement, the loss of voluntary 
control of a certain set of memory images, involving their automatic reappear- 
ance in the form of hysterical delirium and hallucination ; that is, only the 
higher mental operations, — voluntary excitation and inhibition of these 
memory images, personal consciousness, and assimilation, — are lost, the 
lower operations, such as reproduction by association, persisting. Now in 
the author's arrangement of psychical states along a scale of decreasing 
complexity (as given in Obsessions et psychasthenie), active adjustment to a 
changing present stands on the highest level ; the functions of ' disinterested ' 
action and thought, of ' unutilized ' memory, on a lower level. The charac- 
teristic of the highest state, the ' present action ' consciousness, lies in the 
promptness with which the appropriate association is evoked, the unrelated 
inhibited, in the facility with which the association is rendered active by as- 
similation to the group of conscious states representing at the moment the 
personality of the individual. That this is precisely the function abolished 
in the case under consideration, — personal consciousness of memorial im- 
ages, the memory allied to action, — is confirmed by the fact that the sys- 
tematic amnesia of the disorder was coordinated with a parallel aboulia, 
involving the inability of the patient to adjust herself to the conditions 
which gave rise to the initial emotional shock. That this suppression of 
the higher functions is the characteristic feature of the disorder, is in har- 
mony with the following hypotheses already advanced by J. First, that 
there exists, corresponding to his graded series of mental functions, a series 
of centers hierarchically superimposed, and more and more inert to func- 
tion ; second, that this gradation of functions is correlated with varying de- 
grees of tension in the current circulating in the central nervous system, 
the higher functions disappearing when the tension is lessened. Hence the 
derangement in question resolves itself into a lowering of the mental level ; 
and the violence of the hysterical attack, the phenomena of exaggerated 
memory, are explicable as the explosive discharge through lower centers of 
the higher nervous tension, obstructed from discharge in the execution of 
higher functions. Finally, the correlation of emotion with this depression 
of mental level indicates that emotion is not primarily a synthesis of or- 
ganic or motor disturbances, but is rather to be classed with the semi-ab- 
normal mental phenomena of sleep, fatigue, and intoxication, character- 
ized by depression of the higher functions of adjustment. The condition of 
manifestation of emotion is the abrupt exposure of the individual to changes 
in his physical or social environment, with which changes neither his vital 
force nor his previous experience enable him to cope. The lowering of 
mental level and the uncoSrdinated nervous discharge which ensue, bear 
all the marks of mental exhaustion, and, if severe or protracted, may involve 
such disturbances of memory and action as were manifested in the case 
under consideration. These observations are advanced in the hope that 
they may some day form the basis of a more comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory theory of emotion. Elsie Murray. 
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Sur la structure logique du reve. H. Delacroix. Rev. de Met., XII, 
6, pp. 921-934. 

Dreams are made up of both sensations and ideas. From the point of 
view of coherence, they fall into five classes : (1) those which are coherent 
and rational ; (2) those which are coherent but not rational ; (3) those 
which are incoherent, but not wholly devoid of sense, having perhaps 
some remote meaning, or several conflicting meanings ; (4) those which 
are incoherent and of changing significance ; and (5) those which are 
wholly incoherent and without sense. How shall we explain these varying 
degrees of coherence, where we should expect incoherence to be the rule ? 
The hypothesis of a rational construction working on incoherent material is 
true of some dreams, especially those of the last two classes, but is not 
adequate in the case of the ' familiar ' or recurring dreams which many 
persons have ; it makes too sharp a distinction between the matter and the 
form of the dream. A dream or revery may proceed not only by associ- 
ating simple ideas, but also by analyzing complex ideas or themes, in which 
at times an emotional unity may be added to the intellectual unity. Co- 
herent dreams are analogous to the reveries of waking life ; in both the 
imagination acts as a function of synthesis. In sleep the central unity of the 
mind, the psychic orientation, disappears, but there is no complete disor- 
ganization ; various subordinate unities remain, and give coherence to the 
dream. F. D. Mitchell. 

ETHICS AND ESTHETICS. 

The Relation of the Ethical to the Aesthetic Element in Literature. James 
Seth. Int. J. E., XV, 2, pp. 162-173. 

The fine arts are concerned chiefly with beauty, the mechanical arts, 
with narrow utility. Creative literature, then, belongs with the fine arts. 
Non-creative literature, e. g., history, science, describes facts. Creative 
literature, as art, translates the facts into truths. It seizes the universal 
in the facts of human experience and uses the particular facts as the vehicle 
of their common truth. It is never realistic, in the sense of being a mere 
photograph of experience ; for it transcends facts and shows ideal possibili- 
ties ; but it does contain an element of realism in that it is grounded upon 
the actual and never contradicts it. True idealism absorbs the truths of 
realism. It is opposed to false romanticism, which pictures a life freed 
from the conditions of experience as it actually exists. But all true literary 
art will take account of the laws of the growth of the human spirit, i. e., 
will possess ethical truth which is true to the actual as well as to the ideal. 
The present realistic tendency in literature is doubtless due to a reaction 
against shallow romanticism ; for literature is essentially a ' criticism of 
life,' which condemns equally a one-sided idealism or realism. The 
realism of literature is implicit rather than explicit. It may not contra- 
dict the laws of human nature, but it must be careful not to have a scien- 
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tific end as its purpose, e. g., the discovery of some law. This means 
destruction of literary value. It is a mistake to suppose that literature is 
mere fiction and cannot contain truth. Fiction and illusion are necessary, 
but they are means of guiding to the universal and essential aspects of 
human experience. Practical truth and ethical truth cannot conflict ; on 
the contrary, they must be identical. The principle 'art for art's sake' 
does not contradict this truth. It simply means that the aim of art is not 
to teach or preach but to please. It must arouse aesthetic pleasure in a 
man of sound aesthetic instincts. Nevertheless it is useful, in that it minis- 
ters to the best life of the nation and of the individual. The criticism that 
literature cultivates a bad habit of emotionalism and unfits for action in 
real life, is not true of any literature worthy of the name. 

Winifred Hyde. 

Nietzsche und die Entstehung der sittlichen Vorstellungen. P. Schwartz- 
kopf. A. f. G. Ph., X, 1, pp. 94-125. 

Over against the Buddhistic ethics of Schopenhauer and the central doc- 
trine of the annihilation of the individual will, the author sets the doctrine 
of Nietzsche with its central notion of egoism and the overman, the gospel 
of the supremacy of the individual will of the genius. This extreme oppo- 
sition in the evaluation of the individual by the two philosophers, results in 
the one case in the destruction of the value of the individual, and in the 
other in the destruction of the value of the life of the community. While 
one must agree with Nietzsche that the genius should be more highly 
valued than his inferior contemporaries, and should rule, at least spiritually, 
one cannot go the length of regarding the raison d'etre of a people to consist 
in the production of a few geniuses, or that society should be interpreted as a 
tool or means or slave in the cult of the overman. Such an interpretation 
implies a one-sided view of social values. The superiority of the genius 
consists in his superior richness and fulness of life, but of a life essentially 
and genetically akin to that of society or the total life of its individuals. It 
is by virtue of the primary value of the life of the latter that superiority in 
degree is attributed to the life of the former, and his value is not superior 
to the total value of the combined units of a people, which has in it the 
potentiality of many geniuses. Further, while Nietzsche founds his ethics 
on the essential value of life (which the Schopenhauer ethics negates), he 
lays undue emphasis on the individual life. The altruistic and social 
aspect of morality is swallowed up in the ethics of individual might (Her- 
renmoral), and wrong is threatened with being merged in meanness and 
weakness. The author traces the origin of moral ideas through the objec- 
tive conditions that tend to delimit the individual's egoism, rules and 
restrictions imposed by the members of society for their mutual protection 
in property and person, and the creation through this empiristic process 
of a body of notions that constitute the subjective morality or conscience of 
the individual. This apprehension of the consensus of society humanizes 
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and moralizes the individual mind and modifies its spirit of 'for self into 
a spirit of ' for others. ' The strife of egoism with egoism becomes, in the 
evolution of society, the creator of harmony. 

W. A. H. 

Ce qu' enseigne une ceuvre d' art. P. Gaultier. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 9, 
pp. 247-269. 

Considerable emphasis is placed by the writer of this article on the 
barrenness of a work of art for those who, like historians often, are inter- 
ested only in the mere objects portrayed, or in the unemotional analysis 
of style. To approach a work of art in this spirit is to lose the essence of 
its teaching. What constitutes its essence as an artistic production is its 
power to stimulate the aesthetic feelings. Viewed merely as a source of 
historical fact, the work of genius is leveled with rude products of popular 
art. The true significance of a work of art, rightly so-called, is not to be 
grasped by the intellect, but by participation, immediate and emotional, 
in the aesthetic feelings by which the artist was inspired. The true and 
vital comprehension of a master-piece is achieved only by the deepest 
sympathy with the emotions of its creator. The first great result of such 
aesthetic sympathy is insight into the individuality which is revealed in the 
work. Through the medium of his style, the master-mind is revealed in 
its creative originality to all who possess the capacity for aesthetic under- 
standing. But the great artist, in spite of the strength of his individuality, 
is keenly alive to his surroundings. The resemblances in style which 
often characterize the works of a certain period spring from the pressure 
of a common environment, from participation in a pervasive social atmos- 
phere, to which, in virtue of his genius, each artist is highly sensitive, and 
to which each responds in his own way. In the works of an artist lives the 
spirit of his age, of his country, and of the society in which he moves, 
transmuted and at the same time revealed by his own individual powers. 
The collective style is especially marked in the works of those great epochs 
of history when the currents of life set strongly in one direction, such as, 
for example, the Age of Pericles and that of Louis XIV. The personality of 
the artist is revealed, moreover, by his choice of subject. As the subject 
is capable of a more or less subtle and complex interpretation, it reacts on 
the artist, and hence has great significance for his work. Finally, the sen- 
sibility of the artist, keener and more responsive than that of other men, 
perceives and portrays qualities and beauties hitherto undiscovered. 
Music and architecture are unique arts, in that the subject, as well as the 
style, is the creation of the artist, and unites with it to reveal in the highest 
degree the creative personality of the artist. 

Mary Winfred Sprague. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

La revolution cartesienne et la notion spinoziste de la substance. L. 
Brunschvicg. Rev. de Met., XII, 5, pp. 755-798. 

M. Couchoud, a recent French historian of Spinoza, thinks that the dif- 
ference between Descartes and Spinoza is to be explained by the fact that 
the latter felt the persisting influence of pre-Cartesian philosophy. He says 
that the metaphysics of the first book of the Ethics is, in principle, only a 
scholarly resume and the simplification of a current philosophy ; that a 
substance ' pantheism was the aim of all pre-Cartesian philosophy. 
Brunschvicg, on the contrary, contends that Spinoza tried, through a rigid 
application of the Cartesian method, to separate the system of Descartes 
more sharply from Scholasticism. It may be urged in favor of Couchoud' s 
view that Bruno influenced Spinoza. Modern critics, however, fail to find 
any proof of a specific influence. Or it may be urged that Spinoza bor- 
rowed the language and formulae of his scholastic teachers. This is true, but 
we cannot conclude from similarity of formulas to similarity of doctrines. 
It would be necessary for a new philosopher either to make an original 
system of signs, or to use the language of the time with a new meaning. 
The latter is what Spinoza has done, as can be seen from his definition of 
truth. The language is almost identical with that of the Scholastics, but 
the content is entirely different. 

A study of the Cartesian and Spinozistic ideas of substance confirms the 
author's view. The Scholastic problem of substance became transformed 
in the hands of Descartes. The search changes from an inquiry into the 
proof of the existence of pure being to an inquiry into the essence of sub- 
stance, or the property by which we recognize substance. But when 
Descartes tries to define substance, he falls into difficulty, and ends in 
realism. He finds himself with two entirely different substances, mind and 
body, which he can relate only by doing violence to his system. Here 
Spinoza differs from Descartes, but does not approach the Scholastics. On 
the other hand, he reproaches Descartes with having introduced into his 
system the occult quality of Scholasticism. He eliminates the intervention 
of God and the action of the soul upon the body, and reduces the Cartesian 
dualism of extension and thought from a substantial to an attributive dis- 
tinction. He maintains a parallelism between thought and extension but 
no causal connection. He says they are two infinite essences, two in- 
separable aspects. Descartes practically materialized spirit, as the Scho- 
lastics did, while the true geometry, which for Spinoza was that of Descartes, 
not that of Euclid, aims to spiritualize extension. It must transform the 
double relation of transcendency into one of immanence. This Spinoza 
did by developing the geometrical method more thoroughly. He thinks 
this is the true method and one which gives a new view of reality. Sub- 
stance, for him, is that which is the common reason of thinking nature and 
extended nature. The passage from essence to existence posits itself only 
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once and in the infinite. This view of the problem, which implies the 
postulate of unitary substance, is unintelligible in the Scholastic concep- 
tion. Spinoza excludes plurality of substance, because it is the conse- 
quence of modern mechanism in opposition to Scholastic tradition. 

Although the Spinozistic idea of substance was the result of developing 
the mathematical method of Descartes, it is not necessary to conclude that 
Spinoza broke absolutely with pre-Cartesian philosophy, if we go back as 
far as Plato. The idea of the One, the supreme unity of subject and 
object in Plato, is the substance of Spinoza. A continuity between Plato 
and Spinoza is established by the neo-Platonists, for whom truth is the 
unity from which emanates the relation of two terms, one time distinct. 
Their influence penetrated all of the theology of the Middle Ages, Jewish 
as well as Christian. We may say that Spinoza resisted the current of 
Scholastic tradition in order to follow the new philosophy, and that he 
made use of a method not suspected by the Italian philosophers, but also 
that he, unconsciously but effectively, followed a path which leads back 
from neo-Platonism to Platonism itself. Winifred Hyde. 

Das Rechtund seine DurchfUhrung nach K. Chr. Planck. O. L. Umfrid. 
A. f. G. Ph., X, 1, pp. 60-93. 

The writer of this article takes for his text mainly Planck's posthumous 
work, Testament eines Deutschen, in which social and practical philosophy 
is discussed from the metaphysical standpoint of a centralized total 
activity, in opposition to atomism. Analogues of this cosmic activity he 
finds in living organisms and political organizations. The text is made the 
major premise for deductions on the conformity of the individual will to 
nature's order, the duties of the individual to himself, and his adjustment 
to the human order and to the universal content of life, as well as for ad- 
verse conclusions on the political structure of republics and industrial in- 
dividualism. W. A. H. 

Uber die Sfiuren einer doppelten Redaktion des platonischen Thecetets. 
A. Chiappelli. A. f. G. Ph., X, 3, pp. 319-333. 

The problem of the Platonic chronology, in the opinion of C, is at 
present approached chiefly from literary and stylometric points of view. 
He thinks substantial progress has been made in the settlement of the 
order and dates of the writings on this basis, in spite of the objections of 
Zeller, Natorp, and others. In the case of the Thecetetus we have evi- 
dence in the passage 143 A.ff., that Plato was accustomed to revise and re- 
edit his writings, for Euclid here means Plato. An example of such 
revision is furnished in the episode of the philosopher (172 C.-177 C), 
which belongs to a much later epoch in Plato's life than the rest of the 
dialogue. The early and essential part of the dialogue falls somewhere 
about 390, as is shown by the undeveloped state of the doctrine of ideas, 
the play on Antisthenes (201 D.), and the fact that in the later dialogues 
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Socrates is no longer protagonist (as he is in the Thecetetus). On the 
other hand, the excursus on the Philosopher (172 C.-177 C.) shows a 
dualistic conception of a good and evil world-soul that is to be found only 
in the two latest dialogues, viz., Ttmceus and Laws. Further, the episode 
bears the marks of political disenchantment that came to Plato after his 
experiences at civic reconstruction in Sicily, and is therefore to be referred 
to a much later date than the original draft of the dialogue. 

W. A. H. 

Hobbes-Analekten. F. Tonnies. A. f. G. Ph., X, 3, pp. 291-317. 

The documents here presented consist partly of unpublished letters and 
partly of letters either inadequately published or now difficult of access. 
The first is an unpublished letter to Lady Devonshire of the date No- 
vember 6, 1628 (now in the Bodleian library), and concerns the dedica- 
tory Epistle to Hobbes's translation of Thucydides. The second is also 
unpublished (dated August 22, 1638) and is directed to Mr. Cavendish. It 
contains mainly fatherly counsel to the young Earl of Devonshire, at 
that time having his fling in Paris, whom Hobbes tutored from 1631 to 
1638, and whose title in this letter Hobbes ignores. The third is a letter 
written in Paris (July 23 and August 2, 1641), directed to the Earl of 
Devonshire, and published in a somewhat illegible facsimile, in the Moles- 
worth edition, Vol. XI. It concerns Hobbes's opinion that the Church 
should confine its business to teaching and not meddle with Government, 
all governing authority being vested in the State. The fourth is a letter 
(February 9, 1661) to the Duchess of Newcastle, and is found in a rare 
folio volume of letters and poems written to the Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle and published 1678. The letter contains Hobbes's opinions 
on the current comedy. The fifth (September 7, 1663) and sixth (June 30, 
1661) are directed to his good personal friend, John Aubrey ; the seventh, 
also to John Aubrey, was published August 25, 1878, in the London Athen- 
aum, and concerns the relation of Hobbes to Sir William Petty. 

W. A. H. 

Die beiden Bacon. A. Doring. A. f. G. Ph., X, 3, pp. 341-348. 

The purpose of this article is to show the degree of dependence of Francis 
Bacon on Roger Bacon, or rather the method to be employed in the investi- 
gation of this question. That the writings of the elder Bacon were familiar 
to the younger is shown by such references as De dignitate et augmentis 
scientiarum (Bk. IV, ch. ii) to Roger's macrobiotic recipe, and by the 
quadruple division of the offendicula safiientia, corresponding with the 
quadruple classification of idola, although the latter appear to be founded 
on universal human nature, while the former are founded on particular 
human conditions. The amount of use made of the elder's writings can- 
not be settled until these writings are made more available in their entirety, 
some of the manuscripts being practically inaccessible, and their authenticity 
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unexamined ; and it is particularly important to determine what writings 
of the elder Bacon were accessible in the time of Francis. When this is 
done, the ideas of the two men should then be compared in the light of 
changed conditions in time, and difference in personality. 

W. A. H. 

Ein bisherfalschlich Locke zugeschriebener Aufsatz Shaftesburys. P. Ziert- 
mann. A. f. G. Ph., X, 3, pp. 318-319. 

The writer of this article brings evidence that the essay "On the Roman 
Commonwealth," attributed by Fox-Bourne to Locke, was written by the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury, probably about 1794. The essay is found 
amongst the papers of the Shaftesbury family, and is indexed as " a manu- 
script in the handwriting of Locke." An examination by Z. appears to 
show that the essay is in the handwriting of John Wheelock, Shaftesbury's 
head steward. 

W. A. H. 



